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ABSTRACT 

This study eKamines the efficacy of specially devised 
information in altering students' perceptions of the appropriateness 
of personal problems for counseling and their willingness to seek 
counseling for such problems* Women at a large Eastern university 
provided the sample for this study; one group received oral-written 
information, another group received written information only^ and a 
third control group received neither oral nor written information. 
The results inculcate that students who received both written and 
orally^presented information showed an increase on these dependent 
variables^ while students receiving only written information did not* 
Consequently, the conclusion was drawn that written information may 
inform students of the availability of counseling^ but it does not 
alter their impression of kinds of problems appropriate for 
counseling sessions* {Author/SES) 
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ABSTRACT 

Beginning with Warman^s (I960) study^ research has consistently indicated 
that students (and other campus groups) perceive personal-social problenis as 
much less appropriate to discuss with counselors than do counselors thamselves. 
The prasent study was the first one which examined the efficacy of ipeclally- 
devised Infomatlon in altering students' perceptions of the appropriateness of 
personal problems for counseling and their willingness to seek counseling for such 
probleme* It was found that students who received both written and orally--presented 
Information showed an Increment on these dependent variables, while students re= 
calving only written information did not. In light of past research, it was con- 
cluded that written information may inform or remind students of the availability 
of couniellngp but, in Itself^ does not alter their impresaion of the t ypes of 
problems appropriate for counseling. 



EFFECT OF INFORMATION ON STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
COUNSELING AND THEIR WILLINGNESS TO SEEK HELP 
Over a decade ago Warman (1960) found that college counselors viewed pirsonal 
adjustment problems as much more appropriate for students to seek help with at a 
university counseling center than did other campus groups (clients , faculty , stu- 
dent personnel workers)* Warman attributed the discrepancy to the fact that coun- 
seling payehology had undergone much change over a brief time period, Thus^ 
campus groups other than counselors continued to adhere to the once-'valid belief 
that counselors treated primarily educational=vocational problems. Since this 
belief was no longer valid i Warman suggested that counselors must better educate 
and orient their publics about the range of student problems with which they dealt. 

Because several years have elapsed since Warman *s research ^ it would seem 
reasonable to axpect that the Job of educating the university community about the ' 
problems with which counselors should and do work has been largaly accomplished. 
Recent research, however ^ indicates that the ^^coimnunicatlon gap" uncovered by 
Warman continues to exist (Gelso, Karl 6^ 0*Connellj 1972; Resnick & Gelsop 1971| 
Wilcove & Sharps 1971). Counselors still view personal problems as much more 
appropriate for clients to seek help with from counseling centers than do clients, 
non-client students, faculty , student personnel workers and parents* In addition, 
atudenti generally feel they have little information about the counseling centers 
on their campuees (Gelso et. al* , 1972; Snyder, Hill & Derksenp 1972). 

While all studies on "problem appropriateness" have underscored the need 
to inform more effectively the unlverilty coranunlty, no reiearch heretofore has 
examined the efficacy of various modes of information dissemination in correcting 
the mlscpminunlcation between counselors and other groups.. Thus, much time and 
effort have been spent identifying the problem but next to no energy has been 
*Kerted in studying means of remedying it. 
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The general purpose of the present study was to detorminG whether studints* 
perceptions of the kinds of problems which are approprlote for discusslori with 
counselors and their wiHingness to seek help for various prablems can be altered 
by specially-designed written and orally-presented information. Past research 
has typically found that students and counselors agree on the appropriateness of 
educational and vocational problems for discussion with counselors (Gelso, et^al*, 
1972; Wilcove & Sharp^ 1971)* As Indicated, it is in the area of personal-adjustment 
problems that marked discrepancies exist. Thus, the specific purposes of the 
present study were to (a) determine if students' perceptions of the appropriate- 
ness of discussing personal problems with counselors and their willingness to do 
so can be increased by specially-designed information and (b) compare the efficacy 
of written information with information that is presented both orally and in writ- 
ing* Because past research has raised the question of whether perceived knowledge 
about, a counseling center is related to actual amount of knowledge (Snyder et.al., 
1972) s a secondary purpose of the study was to compare the effect of Information 
on students' perceptions o£ the amount of knowledge they possessed about a coun- 
seling center* 

Method 

Sample 

Selected floors within two women ^s residence halls at a large Eastern univer- 
sity were the target areas for the study. The residence halls were approximately 
one-quarter of a mile from each other, were botli about the same distance from the 
counseling center and were approKimately equal in student compositlou. Selection 
of floors within the halls was guided by the following rules f (a) at lenst one 
floor must separate a flodr receiving one treatment from that receiving another 
treatment (including control treatment) so that the *'spread effect'' of a treatment 
would be an unlikely source of confounding | (b) subjects on each floor would be 
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as representative as possible of the residgntl^il feniale population of the univer^ 
sit}' in terms of race and class ^ two variables which inPluence perceptions of 
eounseling (Tanneyj 1972" Wilcove & Sharp, 1971); (c) each treatment group would 
contain at least one floor from both residence halls* In Its final forms the de- 
sign contained two experimental groups , each subsuming four floors with 65 students 
per floor (all floors were filled to capacity; n"260 per experimental group). It 
also contained a control group consisting of two regular floors (65 students each) 
and a half floor with 31 students (n^l61)* 
Treatment 

The eKperiment was begun during the sixth week of f-^e 1971 autumn semester* 
The treatment groups and treatments were as follows ' The oral-'written information 
group received a 10^15 minute o^al presentation from the two investigators during 
weekly floor meetings. The presentation underscored the appropriateness of studants 
seeking help from the counseling center when they had personal problems. It was 
indicated that both "severe" and "normal personal problems were appropriate ^ and 
the variety of types of personal problems that were appropriate were enumerated* 
The presenters aniwered students- questions following the presentations, ApproK- 
imately 60 percent of the subjects in this group were present during the four floor 
meetings. The day after the oral pre stations , written information was distributed 
in all subiects* mailboxes. This Information consisted of a specially^written cover 
lettar signed by the director of the counseling center and a counseling center bro^ 
chure. The cover letter made the same points as the oral presentation and the bro= 
chure was, to the eKperimanters * knowledge | a rather typical three^page counseling 
center brochure * The wltten-lnforcmtign qn_ly group recaived the same written in- 
formation at the same time as the oral'-written information group. Finally, the 
CQntrol group was given neither oral nor written information • The above treatments 
were completed by the seventh week of the semester* 
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It should be noted that sublects were not completely naive prior to the ex- 
periment. In addition to InforTnal sources of information, all students at the 
university receive both written and orally-presented information about the center 
during their suMner freshman orientation. Such information, however, is not spe- 
cially devised to correct misperceptlons about counseling* 
Post--testlng and Instrumentation 

To aiseas the efficacy of the treatment procedures, subjects were post-'tested 
during thft 13-»14th week of the Autunm semester. Testing was done during weekly 
floor meetings and approKimstely 60 percent of the subjects were present during 
these meetings. The percentages present did not differ significantly among treat- 
ments* Due to scheduling problems, only three of the four floors in the oral-written 
information group (n^l21) and two of the three floors In the control group (n^56) 
were post-tested. All four floors Cn^l39) in the written information only grdup 
were tested. 

Warman's (1960) Counseling Appropriateness Check List, which contains 66 state= 
menta of student problems, was administered during the po&c-testing session* Sub- 
jects complete the Check List by rating the extent to which they feel each problem 
Is appropriate for a student to discuss with a counselor at the counseling center. 
Ratings may range from 1 (definitely inappropriate) to 5 (most appropriate). The 
Check Llit contains three factors. College Routine (12 Items) contains statements 
representing adjustment to the necessities and routine of a-ademic life, e,g,j study 
methods and time usage. Vocational Choice (14 Items) represents concern for long- 
range career planning. Adjustment to Self and Others (40 items) reflects both inter- 
personal and intrapersonal adjustment (see Wartnan, 1960, for further dascrlptlons) , 
Several etudles have employed this Instrument (Gelso, et.al,, 1972| Ogston, Altman & 
Conklinp 1969; Resnick & Gelsoj 19; ^Jarman, 1960, 1961; Wllcove & Sharp, 1971), and 
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the Ogston et.al, study (1969) supported Che original factor structure found by 
Warman (1960) , 

To eKamlne perceptions of the appropriateneas of both "normal" and "Gevere" 
probleinSj subjects responded to two specially--devised items asking them to rate 
the extent to which it is appropriata for students: (a) "to seek help with severe 
psychological problems at the University Counseling Center"; (b) "who are not 
'psychologically disturbed* to seek help with 'normal- personal^soclal prableins 
at the University Counseling Center*" 

ffilllngness to seek help was assessed in two ways. First, subjects responded 
during the post^testing session to the following questions: "Assuming that you 
had concerns with which you felt you needed help, would you consider seeking help 
at the University Counseling Center (a) if the problems were personal? (b) if the 
problems wera vQcational (educational--vocational choice)? (c) if the problems were 
educational (reading--study skills)? Second , willingness to seek help was examined 
behaviorally by totaling the number of subjects from each treatment group who ac- 
tually sought counseling at the Center during the remainder (after sixth week) of 
the AutufOn semester and the entire Spring semester , and the numbers of counseling 
interviews in which subjects participated # Number of interviews was checked be^ 
cause this probably reflects, at least to a degree, the "personalness" of students' 
problems. 

Finally, during the post=testing session subjects rated the extent to which 
they were familiar with the services and functions of the Center, Alternatives 
ware: (a) pretty uncertain, (b) a fair knowledge, (c) a good knowledge. 

Results 

Perceptions of Appropriateness 

One-way analyses of variance were performed on the scores on the Counseling 
Appropriatenege Check List and on the two items pertaining to the appreprlatenass 
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of normal and severe problems. Table 1 presents means, standard deviations and 
mean item scores for the three treattnent groups on these measures. The two columns 
on the rishthand portion of the table present £ ratios from the analyses of variance 
and probability levels for each analysis. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 

Table 1 reveals that, as expected ^ no between-treatment differences appear 
on the College Routine or Vocational Choice scales of the Chec k List . Mean item 
scores indicate that all groups rated items on these scales high in appropriateness 
(^'^ 4.0). Between-group differences^ hQweverj do emerge on the Adjustment 
to Self and Others scale p < .01). Duncan's Multiple-range Test indl^ 

Gated that the mean of the oral-written group was higher (p < ,01) than either 
the written'-only group or tha control group. The latter two groups ^ however ^ did 
not differ from each other (p > .05). 

Table 1 alsn Indicates that between-treatment means attain significance on 
the items measuring the appropriateness for counseling of severe psychological 
problems <F^4*6l, p < .01). Duncan's Multlple=range Test reveiiled that ratings 
by the oral-written information group again were higher than those by the written 
only (p < ,05) and control (p < .01) group. The item on the appropriateness of 
normal personal-social problems did not attain significance ^ although between- 
treatment differences are in the same direction as those for the item on the appro- 
priateness of severe problemi. 

The same comparisons as reflected in Table 1 were made for freshmen and upper- 
classmen separately J and the results wera almost identical to those above. Also, 
separate analyses of variance were computed b etween residence* hall floors , wi thin 
treatment g roups * Of the 15 analyses (five criterion measures by three treatment 

ERIC 
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groups) J only two attainad statistical significance, suggesting much beCween-f loor 
conalstancy regarding perceptions of the appropriateness of seeking counseling for 
the kinds of probleiriS examined here, 
Willingness to Seek Help 

Table 2 presents numbers and percentages of subjects In the three treatment 
groups who indicated that they would consider seeking help from the Center for 
educational, vocational or personal problems. An equally large percentage in each 
treatment group responded affirmatively for educational and vocational problems 
(% 80) . The percentage who would seek help with personal problems is consistently 
lower, and the differences among groupi approaches statistical significance. Sepa- 
rate "X^^g were computed between each pair of groups on this item* The difference 
between the oral-written group and the control group attained significance (5^2-5*14 s 
p^,03), while none of the others did so. Also 5 the same pat terns emerged when 
freshmen and upperclassmen were subiected to the same comparisons as above* 



Insert Table 2 About Here 
The behavioral check on help-seeking was conducted by subtracting the number 

m 

of subiectg in each treatment group who sought counseling prior to the eKperiraental 
manipulations (first six weeks of Autum semester) from the number seeking counsel- 
ing during the remainder of Autuim semester and the Spring semester , The following 
numbers emerged 1 oral-wrltten^l4, written only^lSs control-7 (latter number cor- 
rected to take into account the smallerr n of the control gruup) * With such small 
n's relative to the size of the entire sample (as would be expected over just two 
semesters) , there is no really adequate way of testing for between-group statistical 
significance. However, statistical comparisons may be made of the nmnber of subjects 
among the three treatment groups who sought counseling following the experimental 

ERLC 
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manipulations slb compared to the numbers who sought It prior to the manipulations 
(first six weeks of Autumn semester) . The f Igures in this comparison were as 
follows: pre-treatment oral-wr J t ten^2 , written only^lj control group^2; poat- 
treatment oral-wrltten^l6 , written only^l4 , control^?. Tocher 'a modification of 
Fisher U Exact Probability Test (Slegel, 1956, p. 101) revealed that the pre-- 
versus post-treatment was greater for the oral-written and written only groups 
combined than the control group (p < ,05). No other combinations attained 
significance * 

As a bahavloral check on the effect of the treatments on the "personalness" 
of probleme with which subjects sought counseling ^ the numbers of counseling ses- 
sions in which subjects participated was compared. The mean nimbers of sessions 
fur subiects in each traatment grQup werei oral'-wrltten^4 * 31, written only^a^SOs 
control-l,S9. Due to the small n*s and skewedness in the curve of the oral-written 
group, parametric "comparisons were not made. The Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel, 1956 
p, 116)s however, indicated that the difference between the Qral-written and con- 
trol groups attained slgnltl^^ance Cp .05). 
Percelved-Kriowledge of the Counseling Center 

Since so few subjects In each treatment group felt they possessed a good 
knowledge of the Center's services and fmictionSs subjects who indicated they had 
such knowledge were combined w th those who felt they possessed a fair knowledge. 
The frequency of subjects among the three treatment groups who aelected thesa two 
alternatives Cgood or fair) on the post-'test was compsred with those who claimed 
to be uncertain of the roles and functions of the Center/ It was found that 61% • 
of the subjects In the oral-'wrltten group had a good or fair knowledge of the 
Center, while only 49% of those In the wrltten-only group and 41% of the control 
group felt similarly Ot^7.30p p< ,05). This pattern holds up for both freshmen 

.ERIC" . = 
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and upperclassmens although it does not attain statistical significance for the 
latter group. 

Discussion 

As indicated, students and other relevant campus groups have persistently 
viewed personal-adiuitmant problems as mueh less appropriate for treatment at 
university counseling centers than have profesiional counselors. The present re- 
sults may shed light on why counselors have not reduced this coimunicatlon gap 
appreciably over the years* The reiults indicate that written information ^ the 
most common mode through which CDunselors inform their publics (e,g.^ Blgelowj 
Htndrlx fif Jenieni 1968) , appears to be relatively ineffective in altering stu- 
dents' perceptions of the appropriateness of personal problems for treatment by 
counselors. This la true even when the information Is specif Ically. tailored to 
alter such perceptions. However, it appears that information presented in person 
by counselors, when added to written Infarmationj does seem to modify students' 
(at least female students') perceptions so that they are more congruent with those 
of counselors i 

The results also raise the question of whether witten information has any 
value at all. An eKperiment by Blgelow et.al, (1968) indicates that the distri- 
bution of counseling center brochures does result in increased use of counsallng 
services by students* This finding is corrpborated by a portion of the behavioral 
data in the present study i That is, students receiving only written inforisation 
sought Gounseling at about the same rate as those receiving written and orally- 
presented information. Both groups sought counseling at a greater rate than did 
students receiving no information f 

When the present results are combined with those of Blgelow atiali, It seems 
reasonable to conelude that written information serves to inerease help-seeking 
In;^ general. Yet this mode of infornatlon dissemination, In Itielfi does not alter 
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studenti- perceptions of the appropriateness for counseling of personal problems 
c: students' willingness to seek help for such problems. Thus, written informa- 
tion may simply inform or remind itudenti of the exiitence of a service. A more 
powerful procedure (counselor presenting Information In person) is required to 
change misperceptlons of the counselor's role, misperceptions which have probably 
been cultivated throughout students' earlier Ce,g., high school) educational 
experiences (cf. Tylers 1969, pp 19^20). 

To summarizes over a decade ago Warman found that relevant campus groups 
viewed personal-adjustment problems as much less appropriate for counselors to 
treat than did counielori themselves. This mlsconmiunlcation between counselors 
and other groups Cincludlng students and clients) still appears to exist. The 
moral of the present empirical story appears to be that if counselors wish to 
attenuate this problem (better orient and educate their publics In Warman 's terms) , 
they need to present their views in vivo as wall as to distribute brochures and 
other pieces of written information. 
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